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THE FUTURE OF ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES.’ 


WE have already attempted to convey to 
our readers some part of our grateful apprecia- 
tion of the kindness—even the enthusiastic 
kindness—with which they have met our 
recent appeal to them. It is pleasant to 
be told that our little paper, even in days 
like this, remains so welcome and of actual 
use, and pleasanter still to think of it as 
affording to some of those who are interested 
in it a measure, however slight and tem- 


sure of heavy anxieties. 

We should wish to take this opportunity 
to make our bow of sincere acknowledgment 
to the numerous editors who have inserted 
in their columns friendly expressions of 
regret upon hearing what blows the war has 
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dealt us, mingled with encouraging assurances 
to the effect that we do not deserve extine- 
tion. We do ourselves heartily share the 
opinion that the paper is worth carrying 
through the war, and feel that we may 
say so unabashed, since ‘N. & Q.’ is, in 
a sense and to an extent almost peculiar 
to itself, the work of its readers and corre - 
spondents. 

Our present position is this: The sale has 
not, during the last eight weeks, dropped 
further; rather, it has slightly improved. 
We are still, then, justified in taking 200]. as 
the yearly deficit to be made up. Fourteen 
of our contributors have most generously 
promised us sums varying from 5s. to 101. 
as donations towards expenses ; seventeen 
have subscribed or promised to subscribe 
tor another copy ; and through the energy cf 
several of our friends we have acquired 
fifteen new subscribers. Advertisements to 
the value of 29/. 8s. for the half-year have 
already been guaranteed to us; and help to 
the extent of 10]. 10s. has been given us by 
the purchase of back volumes and numbers. 
The total amount reached by all this is 102/., 
of which 62/. represents donations and sub- 
scriptions. 

Many suggestions have been made to us, 
prominent among which is that to raise the 
price of the paper to 6d.—a step which one 
of our correspondents is very emphatic in 
warning us by no means to take, and to 
which we are not ourselves much inclined, 
though we are confident that the extra 2d. 
would be paid willingly enough for the 
duration of the war by those who are already 
interested in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Other proposals—and upon these we would 
invite the opinion ot any correspondents who 
could take part in them—are the formation 
of a Guarantee Fund and the raising of a 
Shilling Fund. 

Considering the immense demands of the 
present time—there is no need here to ex- 


5 : : | patiate upon those—this is not, we think, 
porary, of relief from the immediate pres- | 


a bad beginning; but it is clear that we 
are in a state of hope rather than of security, 
and that our case is still such as to make 
us welcome any attention and energy our 
friends may be at liberty to give us. We 
shall make a further report of our progress 
in a few weeks’ time. 
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Notes. 


KNOPWOOD’S DIARY. 


Every student of the early history of New 
South Wales is familiar with the name of 
“Old Bobby” Knopwood, the “really 
kind-hearted ” but easy-going first chaplain 
“to the settlement or settlements” of that 
colony. He received his appointment from 
the Home Government on 14 Jan., 1803, and 
sailed in ‘“‘H.M.S. Calcutta, olim Worley 
Castle,” from Spithead on Sunday, 24 April, 
landing in Port Phillip Harbour, N.S.W., on 
Sunday, 9 October. During the voyage out 
he kept ‘‘a journal of the proceedings” of 
his ship or ‘a log,” which, with other 
records, was published by the Victorian 
government in 1879, under the title ‘ His- 
torical Records of Port Phillip: the First 
Annals of the Colony of Victoria,’ edited by 
John J. Shillinglaw. 

Unfortunately in that publication there is 
a small ‘‘ hiatus valde deflendus,” to use the 
words of the author of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ a portion of one of the leaves 
having been cut away, in consequence of 
which the entry on 3 Oct., 1804, stops short 
in the middle of the menu for that date, and 
the whole of the entries for 7, 8 and 9 October 
and the greater part of that for the 6th are 
missing. While rummaging among the old 
books of a friend, I have come across what 
appears to me the original MS. of the Diary, 
with the help of which I am now able to 
fill up the gaps. The present owner of the 
MS. is the namesake and probably a relation, 
if not a descendant, of another member of 
the civil establishment sent out to Port 
Phillip on that occasion to found a penal 
settlement there, who travelled as a passenger 
on the Ocean, a transport boat which ac- 
companied the Calcutta and carried the 
balance of the same shipment of convicts. 


The missing portions of the ‘ Journal’ are 
as under :— 
8. October, 1804 [continued after ‘‘ Roast pig ’’]. 
Stewed wild duck. 
Kangarroo Pye. 
Plumb Pudding. 
Vegetables. 
Wine Sauce. 
Gravy. 
Rice boiled. 
Stewed Mushrooms. 
Sallet. 
Bread Sauce. 
The entries for 4 and 5 October are 
printed in full in Shillinglaw’s edition. We 
have next the following entries :— 





*6 October, A.M. at 7 Groves came to me & 
we went 16 miles down the river. We caught 
some very fine flat Fish and sent Salmon [my 
man] with the Dogs after Kangarroo. At 5 P.m. 
we returned. Salmon went to the Island «& 
was confined by order of the Governor: in the 
eve Ireleased him. At 6 some words arose between 
the Lt. Governor and Lt. Lord [of the Royal 
Marines] respecting Powers [a convict], and 
Powers came forward & the Lt. Governor 
defended him & pushed Lt. Lord back. Mr. 
Lord said to the Governor that if it was not for 
his situation which he held & the 2 epaulettes 
he would knock him down and kick him for 
falling. Lt. Lord likewise mentioned to him that 
the Gov". kept Powers a pimp for him. The 
Lt. Gov’. said to Mr. Lord: ‘Sir, you may one 
day see me in a plain coat.’ Lt. Lord replied: 
‘Sir, I believe you will stay here [in Sullivan’s 
Cove] too long.’ The Gov’. on their parting 
said ‘this insult I shall never forget.’ Lt. Lord 
replied : ‘Then I hope you will always keep it in 
memory.’ 

“7 October. A.M. The weather very unsettled 
Divine Service could not be performed. At 12 I 
went to the Hospital and read prayers to them 
all. At 2 P.M. I went to see my ground. 3 past 
we had a very fine shower of rain which continued 
some time. My little brown Hen came off with 
7 young Chickens which I brought from Port 
Philip. 

“8 October. A.M. The day very fine. This 
day twelve months we arrived at Port Philip in 
H.M. Ship Calcutta. [According to the log on 
the 9th.] At 5 P.M. we had a very severe tempest, 
the lightning & thunder very awful & very heavy 
showers of rain. 

“9 October. A.M. at 10 I went into my boat & 
went up the river beyond Risdon. At 5 landed 
at Millers farm and walked into the camp. My 
man Salmon returned home with a very large 
Emu, weight 61 lbs. and a very fat bird.” 

As regards the dates of the entries, it 
should be explained that Knopwood con- 
tinued his ‘ Journal’ after landing in Port 
Phillip, and even after the transfer of the 
whole settlement to Van Diemen’s Land, 
right to the end of the year 1804, when the 
entries abruptly stop although there were 
plenty more blank pages left in the volume 
before me, it being only half full. 

According to the editor of the government 
publication his text was printed from a 
transcript made from the copy of the Diary 
once in the possession of Mr. V. W. Hookey, 
solicitor of Hobart Town, a family con- 
nexion of one of the diarist’s executors. 
The transcript was made, annotated and 
presented to the government of Victoria by 
Mr. E. J. Calder, formerly Surveyor-General 
of Tasmania. 

To understand the words which arose 
between the Lieutenant Governor and 
Lieutenant Lord it should be explained that 
Mrs. Powers was often cne of the Governor’s 
party on official and unofficial occasions and 
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we have the following eloquent entry in the | 


chaplain’s Diary :— | 

“1. October 1804.—In Camp Sullivan’s Cove. 
The Articles of War were read by Capt. Lieut. 
Sladden acting as adjutant. After the parade a 
court martial was held by order of Lieut. Govr. | 
Col. Coins of the Royal Marines upon a private 
[blank] Woolley. At 5 P.M. the military assem- 
bled at the parade and marched off to the place of 
punishment. [Blank] Woolley was sentenced to 
receive 200 lashes for drinking with a convict | 
named [blank] Plunket. _Each of which men | 
received one 100 each. N.B. The Lieut. Govr. | 
& Lt. Col. of the Royal Marines the same morn 
breakfasted with a convict & his wife by the | 
name of Matthew Powers.—She always lives at 
the Col.’* table.” 

The name of Lieutenant Lord does not 
occur again the Diary after the angry scene 
with the Governor, but evidently his breach 
of discipline was not followed by serious 
consequences as, according to James Bon- 
wick’s ‘Discovery and Settlement of Port 
Phillip’ (Melbourne, 1856), when the 
Governor died at Hobart Town in March, 
1810, he was followed in the government of 
the Colony by Lieutenant Edward Lord of 
the Royal Marines. 

With the help of the MS. before me I am 
able also to solve a mystery of “ figures” 
which puzzled the annotator and editor of 
the government publication. 

On 9 June, 1803, we find the following 
entry on the outward voyage :— 

“ At 3 past 11 we crossed the equinoctial line 
or Equator. 

** L. observed 35.” 

“TL.” in this case evidently stands for 
‘* Longitude ”’ and not “ Lat.’’ as printed in 
the official publication. L. L. Kk. 





A WEBSTER-MASSINGER PLAY. 
‘THe Fark Mar oF THE INN.’ 

(See ante, p. 134.) 

ACT III. se. 1. 
Wir this scene we return to the Host, 
Hostess, and Biancha. All the first part of 
the scene (with the exception of a single 
speech from Biancha) is in prose, and is 
clearly Webster’s. With the entry of 
Forobosco and the Clown the prose changes 
to verse, and here the quarrel between these 
two is strongly reminiscent of the scene in 
‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ immediately follow- 
ing the murder of the Duchess, where Duke 
Ferdinand quarrels with Bosola : 


Forobosco. .-I discharge thee 
From my service; see me no more henceforth. 
Clown. Discharge me! Is that my _ year’s 


wages ? 


I'll not be so answer’d. 





Foro. Not, Camel? Sirrah, I am liberal to thee 3 
Thou hast thy life, be gone. 
Compare ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,’ IV. ii. :~ 
Bosola. I challenge 
The reward due to my service. 
Ferd. Tl tell thee 
What I'll give thee. 
Bosola. Do. 
Ferd. Tll give thee a pardon 
For this murder. 
Bosola. Ha! 
Ferd. Yes, and ’tis 
The largest bounty I can study to do thee. 


Never look wpon me more. 
IV. ii. (ii. 249). 

After a dance, in which a tailor, a dancer, 
a mule-driver, a schoolmaster, and a clerk— 
all suitors for the hand of Biancha—take 
part, Cesario enters, and Forobosco and the 
dancers depart. Then follows an interview 
—in verse—between Cesario and Biancha. 
Here we may note :— 

Cesario. Cans’t thou love ? 

Biancha. Love! Is there such a word in any 

language 
That carries honest sense ? 
With which we may compare Ferdinand’s 
speech in ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ ITI. ii. 
(which is, by the way, almost a literal tran- 
script of another passage from Gynecia’s 
speech at the beginning of Book II. of the 
* Arcadia ’) :— 
Virtue, where art thou hid ? what hideous thing 
Is it that doth eclipse thee ? 
Or is it true that thou art but a bare name 
And no essential thing ? 
(Hazlitt, ii, 208,) 


ACT III. sc. 1. 


That this is substantially Massinger’s is 
clear, not only from, the style of the verse, but 
from, the presence of several of Massinger’s 
characteristic self-repetitions. Mr. Boyle 
attributes it entirely to Massinger, but there 
are one or two slight but significant sugges- 
tions of Webster’s hand. The first of these 
is in the words used by Mariana when asked 
by the Duke to “ deliver her aggrievances ”’ : 

Though divided 
I stand between*the laws of truth and modesty, 
Yet let my griefs have vent.... 
--..the burthen 

Of my charg’d soul must be laid down before you ; 
Wherein, if strict opinion cancel shame, 

My frailty is my plea. 

There can be little doubt that “ if strict 
opinion counsel shame,’ Deighton’s con- 
jectural emendation, is the correct reading 
here. Deighton (who did not, of course, 
suspect Webster’s hand in this play) sup- 
ports his conjecture by comparing Leonora’s 
words in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ IV. ii. 
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(iii. 90), “‘ where precisely the same incident 
occurs,’ and Leonora, when asked why she 
so late reveals the truth, answers :— 
Because, my lord, I loath’d that such a sin 
Should lie smother’d with me in my grave; my | 
penitence, 
Though to my shame, prefers the revealing of it 
‘Bove’ worldly reputation. 

Note again, at the conclusion of the speech 
in which Mariana unfolds her story of Ce- 
sario’s base origin :— 

Duke. Produce your witness. 

Mariana. The faulconer’s wife his mother, 

And such women as waited then upon me. 
And compare in the corresponding situation, 
during the hearing of Leonora’s suit in ‘ The 
Devil’s Law Case,’ IV. ii. (iii. 93) :— 

Crispiano. ...-what proof is there 
More than the affirmation of the mother 
Of this corporal dealing ? 

Contilupo. The deposition of 

woman 
That serv’d her the same time, 
where the terse, direct reply to the judge’s 
question seems to point to identity of 
authorship. 

There is yet another trace of Webster in 
the closing words of the scene :— 

Mariana. ff all fail I will learn thee to conquer 
Adversity with sufferance. 

Mentivole. You resolve nobly. 

These sententious remarks, with the accom- 
panving admiring comment of the person 
to whom they are addressed, are a conspicuous 
feature of .Webster’s dialogue. One _ is 
conscious of the author’s pride in the ex- 
pression of a fine sentiment, and his desire 
to impress it upon his audience. Compare, 
.for instance :— 

Ferdinand. - what 

horsemanship ? 

Antonio. Nobly, my lord: 


a waiting- 


do you think of good 


as out of the Grecian 


horse issued 

‘Many famous princes, so out of brave herseman- 
ship 

Arise the first, sparks of growing resolution, that 
raise 


The mind to noble action. 
Ferdinand. You have bespoke it worthily. 
‘ Duchess of Malfy,’ I. ii. (ii. 163). 
Ercole. I will leave you to the freedom of your 
own soul, 
May it move whither heaven and you please ! 
Jolenta. Now you express yourself most nobly. 
‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ I. ii. (iii. 20). 
Ercole. I do look on my action with a thought 
of terror, 
To do ill and dwell in’t is unmanly. 
Capuchin. You are divinely inform’d, sir. 
Ibid., II. iv. (iii. 50). 
H. DUGDALE SYKES. 
Enfield, 
(To be continued.) 





| noticed, 


WORDS IN BISHOP DOUGLAS'S 
*‘ENEADOS,’ 1513. 
|THANKS to Sir James Murray's’ kind 
|guidance, I have perused this work in 


| Small’s edition of 1874, keeping the first 


printed edition, 1553, by my side, as also 
the original Latin text. The bracketed 
dates represent citations in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
It will be seen that in many instances my 
own are merely stopgaps; but in some 
cases I have come across a word not already 
and in some others I am able to 
give an earlier date than that already given. 
The few citations from Book XIII. are 
explained by the fact that Douglas, warned, 
as he feigns, in a dream, translated the 
supplement written by Mapheus Vegius. 

Acceptable (1386, 1447, then 1535).—** Lo, the 
acceptabill day for euermor.’’-—Book xiii. 181. 

According = accordingly (a. 1495, 1523).— 

‘ Bereyng wyth funeral fyre and flambis accord- 
aga 79. 

"Adorn =adore (1470, ’80, then 
haly sterne adornit he rycht thair ’ 
sidus adorat).—ii. 109. 

Adversary, sb. (1330 to 1420; then 1541).— 


1581).—‘“‘ The 
> (Lat., Sanctum 


‘* He is thy fa and aduersar principall.’’—xi. Fro- 
logue, 4. 
Agile (ce. 1577, °81, &c.)—‘‘ The agil Latyn 


pepill wyth hym was ” (Lat., Celeresque Latini).— 
xi. 56. 

Ale, disguised as ill.—‘*Some langis for the 
liffyr ill to lik of ane quart ”’ [A quart of the licfer 
ale }].—viii. Prologue, 147. 


Amidward, see depart, v.—‘‘ Tysiphone Walkys 
wod wroth amydwart the melle.”—x. 339. 

Any, of (with superlative)—‘‘ He is thy 
ancyent ennemy, werst of ane.”’-—xi. Prologue. 4. 


At=that, rel. pron. (14 and 15 c¢., then 1879).— 


‘*Scurrilite is bot for doggis at barkis.’’—ix. Pro- 
logue, 205. 

At =out.— Now lasch thai at wyth bludy 
swerdis brycht.’’—xii. 133. 

At=what.—*‘ And at I say imprentis in zour 
thocht.”—viii. 182. 


Aw-tree=axle-tree (1230 to 1483, then 1566).— 
“The quhirland quheill and spedy swyft extre. 
—xii. 122. 

Bad=badly (1611, 1681).—‘* The namis_ of 
pe ple or citeis bene so bad Put by this Caxtoun, 


that,” &c.—i. Prologue, 10. 
Ballen, adj.—‘‘ A ballen pavis coueris thair left 
sydis ” (Lat., Leevas cetra tegit). The editor says, 


“made of whalebone.’ But is this likely? I 
would suggest ‘‘ballen’”’=balled or rounded. 
The ‘‘cetra ’’ was a short shield.—vii. 134 


Ballinger.—A vessel of some kind. ‘ Ane raid 
vnsickir for schip or ballingaire * (Lat., Static male 
fida carinis. Ed. 1553 reads ‘ ‘ballingere ’ *).—ii. 68. 

Bar, sb.—A barrier (1325, 1388, ‘then 1667 ).— 
**Bot we debait suld this barres within.’’—vxii. 


161. (Lat., Cominus. The editor. taking ‘ this” 
as sing., says, ‘‘enclosed space,” but I prefer 
‘this ’’ =these.) 


And turne the cours 
(Lat., Longos et 


Bawburd, on, around.—‘ 
on bawburd, a wele far away 
circum flectere cursus).—iii. 145. 
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Beckon, sb. (a. 1718, &e.).—‘* A bekin wyth his 
hand to thame mayd Aan 146. 

Bedew, v. (1874, 1491, then 1578, &c.)— 
flude of Allya....beddeis their land. 


“The 


The feildis... <Qubille ar beddeit with the river 
Sarnus.’’—vii. 133, 

= Ith, sb. (W. hat + this ? The Lat. does not 
help) :— 


In hir bowkit bysme, that hellis belth, 
The large fluddis suppis thrise in ane swelth. 
iii. 145. 
Benevolent (1502, ’9, then 1667). — ‘‘ Ze Manes 
-Be ze benevolent quhen that I cum thair.”— 


. 143 
Be st, one’s (a. 1530, 1585, &e.).—‘* I 
best.” —ix. 230. 
. then 1552, &c.).—‘‘ Stern Tibris 
(Lat., Immani corpore). 


sal do my 


Big (14 and lic. 
regnit,a man byg of banis ” 
—viii. 174. 

Bisning, p.p. hissing.—** The bisning _ beist, 
the serpent cf Lerna ” (Lat., Bellua Lerne Horren- 
dum stridens).—vi. 27. 

Bite the earth (1718, 1771). —* Thai. 
thair faderis sicht, bitand the end.’ 

Blitheness (1374, then 1578).— 


-Deit in 


—i. ‘27, 


1. Inordinat Blyt hnes of peruersit mynd ” (Lat. 
Mala me ntis gaulia).—vi. 27. 
2. “ Baill has banisht blythnes.’’—viii. Pro- 


logue, 145. 

Bloik, sb. (What is this ?).—‘* Rolling in mind 
full mony cankarit bloik ”’ (Lat., Multa movens). 
—v. 260. 

Boir, variant 
hait fyre brandis set on every boir ” 
plessemque foros flammis.—iv. 218. 

Bois, bos, adj., bollow.— 

1. “With his bois trump as 
blawand.”’—vi. 20. 

2. “On bes turrettis and on touris hie” (Lat., 
Cavis turribus).—ix. 213. 

Bowed, hollowed out ? (1483, then 1562).—‘‘In 
bowit barges throw the large streme we avle” 


of bore, a ship’s hold.—‘ The 
(Lat., Im- 


Went..:<: 


he 


(Lat., Cava trabe currimus equor).—iii. 130. 
Brace, v., to press tightly.—‘* Women and 
moderis....Thair zing childryng fast to thair 


breistis did brace” (Lat., 
natos).—vii. 118. 

Brae, a river-bank (14 and 15 c.).—* Endlang 
the fluide of Eurot on the brae ”’ (Lat., In Eurote 
ripis).—i. 50. 

Brod, v., to goad or prod (15 c., then 1566).— 
“ TWe] broddis the oxin wyth ge Pe 256. 

Bront, burnt.—** Ane cove....By the Ciclopes 
fornais worn or bront”’ (Lat., Cyclopum exesa 
caminis).—viii. 180. 

Brutal, adj., brute (1450, 1535, &c.).—* Wery 
of wirk bayth byrd and brutell beist.’-—viii. 151. 

Burdoun.—This word in Douglas seems to 
mean specifically a cestus.—‘‘ He....Twa kempis 
burdouns brocht....The prince....Twa evinlie 
burdouns walit ”’ (Lat., Immani pondere cestus.... 
Cestus pater extulit gequos).—v. 247, 249. See 
also viii. 165, ‘“His wechty burdoun, or his 
knorry mays ”’ (Lat., Rapit arma manus nodisque 
gravatum Robur.). But in x. 304 it is a club. 

‘Gyas. . ++ That wyth his burdoun doun haill 
routis dang ’”’ (Lat., Cissea — Immanemque 
Gyan, sternentes agmina clava) 

But, without.— ‘ Nocht but the mychtis of 
goddis and purviance’”’ (Lat., Haud sine numine 
divum).—y. 266. The expletive phrase ‘“ but 
les,” without lies, is frequent. 


Pressere ad pectora 


By and by, immediately (1407, then 1526).— 


“The command of the goddis, by and by, he 
execute.” —iv. 199. 
Bycost, cost, pret.—‘‘ Na lytill thyng....Hes 


hym bycost the frendschip of Enee.”-—x. 317. 


RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
8, Morningten Crescent, N. W. 


(To be continued.) 





EXPERIMENTING MEDICALLY ON THE 
SoLpIER.—The present war is by no means 
the first in which medical experiments have 


been tried on soldiers. A curious (vet 
typical) case occurred in 1760-62, when 
Edward Hogben went to our army in 


Germany to try the effect of a specific for 
the ‘ flux.” Hogben was abroad with the 
troops from October, 1760, to April, 1762. 
He had to stand the expense of his medicine, 
his horse (which died), and a nurse for his 
patients at Warburg. All he seems to have 
got was 3s. a day “‘ for something more than 
five months in Bremen.’ Accordingly, he 
sent @ memorial to the War Office asking fer 
recompense, and it was backed up by a letter 
written by Lord Granby, 8 June, 1764, to 
the Hon. Welbore Ellis, afterwards created 
Lord Mendip, who was then War Secretary. 
Lord Granby’s letter, which may be of use 
to future historians of the R.A.M.C., is 
preserved at the Public Record Office 
(W. O. 1: 987) :— 

“ The bearer of this Edwd. Hogben came to the 
Army in Germany, as he informed me, by the 
directions of Lord Barrington [War Secretary], 
to try a medicine which he was possess’d of, & 
which he said was an effectual remedy for the 
Flux. The medicine was tried several times under 
his own inspection in the hospitals, but not 
(according to the reports of the Physicians and 
Surgeons) with that success which was expected 
from it. However, Mr. Hogben, I believe, 
never received any other gratuity than what he 
mentions in his memorial, &«, I believe, he was 
at considerable expenses. Therefore, 1 cou’d not 
help complying with his “entreatie s to let his case 
be laid before you, as the fatigues & expence he wae 
at in order to be of service, ‘though unsuccessful, 
may meritt some recompence. 

J. M. Buitoc#. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W, 


THE PATIENTS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 
IN-LAW. —In 1657 John Sherley, at the 
“Golden Pelican,’ in Little Britain, was 
selling a work, now rarely to be met with, 
entitled ‘Select Observations on English 
Bodies,’ translated from the Latin into Eng- 
lish, by James Cooke, Practitioner in Physick 
and Chirurgery. 

Its original author was no other than “ Mr. 
| John Hall, Physician, of Stratford-on-Avon 
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in Warwickshire,” who, we are informed in the 
preface, had a practice “‘ among most eminent 
Persons in the County where he lived.” 

In his work he refers to many of his 
patients by name, and records the wonderful 
cures which he effected. The following 
may be of interest to local historians, and 
the fact that their ages are stated gives them 
a value to the genealogist :— 


The qe of Northampton, aged 44, 6 March, 
622. 
William, Earl of Northampton. 4 April, 1622. 
Mrs. Smith of Stratford upon Avon. 
Mr. — minister, of Stratford on Avon, aged 
40, 


Mrs. Beets of Ludlow, aged 50. 
A servant of Mr. Nash, lying at ‘‘ The’ Bear ” in 
_ Stratford upon Avon, aged 28. 

Mr. Powell of Ludlow, aged 50. 

Mrs. Chandler of Stratford upon Avon, aged 38. 

Christian Bass of Southam, co. Warwick. 

Mrs.~ Wincol, the Countess of Northampton’s 
chambermaid, aged 48. 

Mrs. Hanberry. 

John Emes of Alcester. ged 15. 

Mrs. Anne Gibs, aged 9. 

Frances Reyland of Quenton. 

Mr. Hunt of Stock-green, aged 46. 

Mr. Dison. 

Mary Heath of Libington, aged 34. 

Mr. Lain of Auson, aged 49. 

Mrs. Hall of Stratford upon Avon, my wife. 

Mary Wilson, aged 22. 

Mrs. Herbert. 

Mr. Drayton, an excellent poct. 

Goody wife Bets, aged 40. 

Mrs. Boughton. 

Mr. Randulph, aged 35. 

Mr. Chandler of Stratford on Avon, aged 36. 

Mr. Fortescue, aged 20. 

Mrs. Nash, aged 62. 

Mr. Kempson, aged 60. 

Mrs. Garner of Shipson, aged 22. 

Browne, a Romish priest. 

Capt. Basset, aged 59, 

A child of Mr. Walker’s of Ilmington, minister, 
aged six months. 

Elizabeth Hall, my onely daughter. 

Mrs. Sands. 

Mr. Queeny. 

John Chidkin of Southam, aged 50. 

Mr. Winter, aged 40 

Mrs. Fortescue, aged 12. 

Mrs. Throgmorton, aged 35. 

Austin, a maid. 

Elizabeth Kenton of Huntington, aged 50. 

Simons of Knowle, aged 40. 

Cooper Marit of Pebworth, aged 48. 

Mr. Wagstaff of Warwick, aged 46. 

Mrs. Symons of white lady Aston. 

Julian West, 53. 

Mrs. Sheldon of Bel-end, 55 

Mr. Parker, aged 24. 

A son of a citizen of Ulme, 

Edward Rawlins, aged 2. 

Goodwife Palmer of Alcester. 

Mrs. Barnes of Totton. 

Talbot, first born of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 


aged 1, 


aged 14. 


Percy D. Munpy. 








Otp AGE At Srxty-Two.—The following 
is from ‘The Annual Register ’ Chronicle for 
May, 1830, p. 79 :— 

“Covent Garden Theatre.—Mr. Fawcett, the 
comedian, took his leave of the stage. The 
tragedy of ‘The Gamester’ was followed by the 
play cf ‘Charles the Second,’ in which Mr. 
Fawcett sustained his old character of Captain 
Copp. At the conclusion of the comedy, Mr. 
Fawcett delivered the following address :—‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—The moment has arrived when 
it requires me to have strong nerves not to run 
into one of two extremes. Should I now affect 
apathy, it would be in bad taste: and did I give 
way to maudlin sensibility, it would be ridiculous. 
Partial friends have asked me why I quit the 
stage ? Ladies and Gentlemen, I have sixty-two 
reasons, and every one a year long. Were I to 
say (at my time of life, and with my infirmities) 
I am sorry to leave this arduous calling, I should 
not speak the truth, but if I were to say I did not 
feel a pang at parting from you, I should tell a 
lie, an odious d——d lie. I have held up my 
hand at the bar of public opinion many a day. 
My trial has lasted thirty-nine years, this brings 
it to a close.” 

John Fawcett died 13 March, 1837. 

RatpH THOMAS. 


War AND THE PoeEts.—lIs it not a curious 
thing that we have no good rime for 
war, if we except or and for, which are not 
often useful as such, and corps, which is only 
naturalized ? In the ‘War Poems’ re- 
printed by The Times, 9 Aug., 1915, all the 
writers avoid the essay to find a partner for 
it, excepting the ever-daring Mr. Nipling, 
who links it up to are. I believe that he 
and Mr. De la Mare are the only two in 
sixteen singers of the present strife who use 
the word at all. 

May I add that one may be thankful for 
the absence of mean, unholy hatred in these 
‘War Poems’ of The Times ? 

St. SwITHIn. 


PRINCE Louis NAPOLEON AND FLYING 
MacHInes.—The tollowing incident is nar- 
rated by Count Orsi, and shows that so 
early as the year 1830 some distinguished 
Frenchman, in conjunction with Prince 
Napoleon, was engaged in the invention ot 
a flying machine of the type of that now 
in general use. The Count was about to 
have an interview with the Prince one day, 
and whilst waiting a few moments for the 
Prince to complete the examination of a 
map which was spread out on the carpeted 
floor of the reception room, he cast his eyes 


'round the room, and among a variety of 


books, drawings, and arms he saw a model 
of an ‘‘aerostat.” To this was fitted 
some mechanism, the object of which was 
evidently to revolve two Archimedian 
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screws fixed in the two sides of the car with 
a view to propel it. The apparatus was 
very ingeniously got up, the idea being 
quite original. 

* As I was admiring it [he says] the Prince got 
up, and coming to where I stood he said: ‘ Well, 
what do you think of it ?’ I replied: ‘ I find the 
application of the screw quite a novelty, and as 
far as I can judge most efficient for propelling it 
if rapidly revolved. 1 object, however, to the 
form of the “ aerostat ’’? being round.’ ‘I agree 
with you,’ said the Prince; ‘I go further, and 
say that what are called balloons of whatever 
sap? will ultimately be done away with, when a 
motive power light and cheap is discovered that 
will make a man in the air to be assimilated to 
a bird and not to a fish.’ ”’ 

M. N. 


“YOU MAY FOOL SOME OF THE PEOPLE ALL 
THE TIME.’—I am not able to add anythng 
to the more recent statements about this 
saying in ‘N. & Q.,’ but has it been noted 
that La Rochefoucauld has the best part of 
it? “On peut étre plus fin qu’un autre,” 
he says, “mais non pas plus fin que tous 
les autres” (‘ Réfiexions morales,’ 394). 

Perhaps it was some one who hit on the 
rather happy translation of ‘“‘ You can fool”’ 
for “On peut étre plus fin’? who also had 
the enterprise to extend the saying to its 
American limits. PEREGRINUS. 





Oueries. 
_ We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


QUEEN ELIzZABETH’S FirTH PARLIAMENT. 
—Can any one tell me when Queen Eliza- 
beth’s fifth Parliament, summoned to meet 
at Westminster 23 Nov., 1584, was dis- 
solved ? According to Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes it was dissolved on 14 Sept., 1586, 
but the official return gives the date as 
1585. Which is the correct date ? 

ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 

The Dutch House, Hampton-on-Thames. 


Maria RippELt’s Essay on BuRNs.— 
An essay on Robert Burns by Maria Riddell 
appeared in The Dumfries Weekly Journal 
shortly after the poet’s death. The essay 
is dated 7 Aug., 1796, and has been quoted, 
besides elsewhere, in Dr. James Currie’s 
‘The Works of Robert Burns,’ vol. i. 
pp. 257-64 (eighth editicn, 1820). 

I am anxious to see an original copy of 
The Dumfries Weekly Journal containing 
this essay. Should any of your readers be 
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able to tell me where I may satisfy my 
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‘curiosity, I should be much obliged. I have 


consulted the British Museum and other 


| libraries, but without success. i 


Hueu 8. GLADSTONE. 
40, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 


REYNOLDS OF AYLESFORD, 1632.—The 
Reynolds Family Association is greatly 
interested in tracing the English antecedents 
of one Robert Reynolds, supposed to have 
emigrated from Aylesford, co. Kent, 
England, in 1632, with his wife Sarah, son 
Nathaniel, and four daughters, to Boston, 
U.S.A. He was a shoemaker, and was the 
father of an eminent line of New Englanders. 

Can you refer me to any prominent mem- 
bers of the name who are interested in 
genealogy ? A coat of arms which has come 
through this patriarch is described: Azure, 
three foxes statant or. Crest, a fox statant 
or, &¢. 

I should be glad to learn some of the facts 
of this Roberi’s life (1580 ? to 1659) through 
old records which may be available in 
Aylesford or elsewhere: as parish and town 
records, probate records, &c. There is 
another suggestion, less well substantiated, 
that this emigrant in 1632 came from 
Suffolk, perhaps Little Belsteade, or Dedham, 
or Ipswich. Marron H. ReyNowps, A.B. 

M4, Hollis Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Cornoun.—There were two boys of the 
name of Colhoun at Eton about 1787, one 
of them dying of a fever there. Their 
father was William Colhoun of Wretham, 
Norfolk, a M.P. for Bedford in the Parlia- 
ments of 1784, 1790, and 1796. I should 
be glad of any further information about the 
tather, and also to discover the Christian 
names of his sons. R. A. A.-L. 


Wititram Cray, MErcHANT.—In * Re- 
cords of my Life’ John Taylor mentions 
William Clay as ‘‘ an eminent and wealthy 
merchant.’’ J shall be obliged to any one 
who can throw light upon the identity of 
this person. I ean find only one individual 
of this name, who died in Guildford Street, 
Russell Square, on 15 Aug., 1820. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JOHN Boa (1775-1863) was the compiler 


of the ‘Imperial Lexicon.’ This work, 
which he undertook after entering _ his 


70th year, had an enormous sale (° D.N.B.’). 
He had six sons and three daughters. One 
of the sons was Sir Robert Boag, Mayor of 


Belfast. What were the names of the 
daughters? Whom did they marry ? 
T. C. M. 
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‘ SprrITuAL Songs,’ 1685.—This book was | AvuTHOR WANTED.—The following lines 


published at Edinburgh, where it 
printed by the heir of Andrew Anderson. 
Some controversy has arisen over the 
authorship, though it is now generally 
recognized that the book was written by 
Patrick Simson, minister at Renfrew. The 
Dedication contains an “ Acrostick,’”’ the 
solution of which might throw some light 
on the problem :— 
More aged Christian, who has sailed thorow 
Many a Sea of Trouble, and art now 
Arrived near the Port; this gift allow. 

Perswade thyself to sing. 
Likewise, Thou hast lanched forth, yet art 
Amidst the Waves far off from land; take heart, 
Conceive good hopes: Thy Pilot acts His part : 

Sing praises to Thy King. 
Can any one suggest the key ? 

W. J. 


DEDICATION OF LADY CHAPEL.—A question 
has arisen as to whether, when the main 
church is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, a side-chapel thereto can be dedicated | 
to “ Our Lady.”” Have any of your corre- 
spondents investigated this matter, or have 
they lists of pre- Reformation dedications 
which would be conclusive ? 

GEO. W. WAINE. 


C. 


ILLUSTRATORS OF GOLDSMITH.—I possess 
an edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works— 
bearing no date of issue, but probably of the 


fifties or sixties—edited by John Francis | 


Waller, LL.D., printed by Cassell, Petter | 
& Galpin. The title-page does not mention | 
who were the illustrators. Could any 


reader supply information as to who they 
were ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—T 
should be glad to learn further particulars of 
the following: (1) Thomas Thornton, who 
graduated M.A. at Cambridge in 1627 from 
Trin. Coll., of which he was a Fellow. 
(2) Peter Tibal, who graduated B.A. at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch. 1744. (3) Thomas 
Tellesley, who matriculated at Cambridge 
from ‘Trin. Coll. 1640. (4) Henry Tilly, 
M.A. of Ch. Ch., Oxon, who became Rector 
of Rushbury, Salop, 1690-91. (5) Cooke 
Tollett, son of George Tollett of Betley Hall, 
Staffs, sometime Accountant-General for 
Ireland, who was admitted a Fellow Com- 
moner of St. John’s Coll., Camb., in January, 
1720/21. (6) Timothy Topping, son of the 
Rev. Timothy Topping, Rector of Chilton 
Foliat, Wilts, who graduated M.A. at 
Cambridge from Trin. Coll. 1719. 

G. F. R. B. 


was | are twice cited in a work entitled ‘ Seership ’ 


—one of P. B. Randolph's. 

The manner in which they are introduced 
at the very outset of that work would lead 
one to believe that they are not by Ran- 
dolph; in spite of this, however, they do 
not appear within inverted commas, nor is 
the author’s name ascribed. Whose are 
they ?— 

No curtain hides from view the spheres elysian, 

Save these poor shells of half transparent dust, 
While all that blinds the spiritual vision 

Is pride and hate and lust. 

C. Cross. 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

THE CosmopoLitaAN Cxius.—The location 
and other details are inquired for of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, which Thackeray was in 
the habit of visiting, and where he used to 


smoke a “churchwarden” pipe. It is 
| believed that the premises had no _ side 


windows—-being lighted only from the top, 
and that they were somewhere in the Port- 
man Square district. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 





West - Country Qvertes.—1. In the 
|ancient little town of Stratton, near Bude, 
{there is a small group of old houses, ap- 
| proached under an archway, called Gibraltar 
|Square. Whence is this name derived ? 
|} 2. What the origin of the name of 
Crooklets, a portion of Bude ? 

3. A grandfather clock at Pideford bears 
the name of John Oatway, Torrington, but 
without date. What was the period of this 
maker ? J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


is 


** Cock = TaAssEL.—Has any reader ever 
heard of the tassel on a sporran being called 
a “‘cock’’ ? Private soldiers, I believe, use 
the term. Is it only slang ? 

i J. M. BULLOCH. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Capt. JAMES Kinc.—Can any reader give 
me any particulars of Capt. James King, 
whose portrait, by J. Webber, was engraved 
by F. Bartolozzi in 1784? He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. W.H. QuARRELL. 





TRANSLATION OF VERLAINE WANTED.— 
Can any one quote a good translation of the 
little poem of Verlaine’s, ‘ Le ciel au-dessus 
|le toit, Si bleu,si calme’ ? Some years ago 
a prize was offered by one of our literary 
papers—The Academy, maybe—for the best 
rendering that correspondents could pro- 
duce. Some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may have a copy of the winning version. 

Sr. SWITHIN. 
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HEIMSKROL.—I have two good Dutch 
pictures: one a skating scene, and the other 
a farmhouse scene. They are said to be by 
Ishould be glad to know some- 


Heimskrol. 
. N. EB. 


thing of the artist. 


QUOTATIONS ON DEATH.— 


1. He who is near to Death, but turns about, 

Shuftles a while to make his Pillow easy, 

Then slips into his Shrowd, and rests a ee 

ee. 

. Death is not dreadful to a Mind resolv'd, 

It seems as natural as to be born. 

Groans, and Convulsions, and discolour’d Faces, 

Friends weeping round us, Blacks and Obsequies 

Make Death a dreadful thing: The Pomp of 

Death 

Is far more terrible than Death it self.—Lee. 
3. “ But a wise Man (as an excellent Author said) 
in the greatest Enjoyment of Life, looks on Death 
with an even Countenance ; for as it is the End of 
his Pleasure, so it is the Period of his Misfor- 
tunes.” 

Where can I find the above quotations ? 
I shall be much obliged for the information. 

Who was the ‘excellent Author” 
quoted ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


PLOWDEN oF LasHAM, Hants.—Edmund 
Plowden of Plowden, Salop, the famous 
Elizabethan serjeant-at-law, died 6 Feb., 
1584, and was succeeded by Edmund his 
eldest son, who died unmarried in 1586, 
and was succeeded by his brother Francis, 
who married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Fermor, and sister of Sir Richard Fermor, 
Knt., of Somerton, Oxfordshire, by whom 
he had twelve children. His eldest son, 
Francis, succeeded to the Shropshire estates 
in 1652. Another son, Thomas, became a 
Jesuit. Another son, Edmund—styled in his 
will (20 July, 1655) Sir Edmund Plowden, 
Lord Earl Palatine, Governor and Captain- 
General of the Province of New Albion in 
America—married Mabel, daughter of Peter 
Marriner of Hampshire. He owned property 
at Wanstead and at Lasham, both in 
Hampshire. He was in constant litigation 
with his eldest son, Francis, whom he 
disinherited, and was succeeded by his second 
son, Thomas (see Cath. Ree. Soc. vol. xiv., 
pedigree opposite p. 342, and Hamilton, 
“Chronicle of St. Monica’s, Louvain,’ vol. i. 
pp. 224-5). Whom did this Thomas 
Plowden marry, and when did he die? 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, James, 
who in 1692 was residing at Ewhurst, Hamp- 
shire, and had a Catholic priest named 
Freeman residing with him (Cath. Ree. Soc., 
vol. ix. p. 107). He sold the Lasham 
property in 1705 (‘ Victoria History of 
Hants,’ vol. iv. p. 83). His descendants, 


| who became Protestants, were living at 
Ewhurst Park, Hampshire, till about half a 
century ago. Did James Plowden himself 
| become a Protestant? And if so, when ? 
There were no recusant Plowdens in Hamp- 
shire in 1715 (‘Cosin’s List of Catholics, 
Non-Jurors,’ &¢c., London, 1862). 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 








Replies. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 


(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50, 
70, 121, 143.) 


3. The Sewers’ Commission Records. 


Mr. HvusBarpD quotes and comments upon 
these records as set out by Mrs. Stopes 
at 11 S. xi. 447, but without introduc- 
ing any new information. His strong 
prepossession in favour of the conclusions, 
with which I have already dealt enables him 





to find the confirmation in these quotations 
which he desires, but which I have been 
unable to discover. Personally, I should like 
to have much more detailed contemporary 
topographical information, such as might 
be obtained from a manorial map, before I 
would speak upon them with the assurance 
that is Mr. Hussarp’s. There is, however, 
one of the presentments of the Commission 
to which I may refer specifically. It is 
dated 1605. Mr. HupBarp’s quotation and 
comment are as follows :— 

“¢*The owners of the Playhouse called the Globe 
in Maid Lane shall, before the 20th Aprill next, 
pull up, and take clene out of the sewar, the props 
or posts which stand under their Bridge on the 
north side of Mayd Lane.’ ; 

“‘This seems to me to be fairly conclusive. A 
nuisance was being created by the fact that the 
owners of the Globe had put their props or posts 
in the sewer on the north side.” 

I quite agree that the nuisance had been 
created, but how this shows that the Globe 
was on the north side of Maid Lane I cannot 
divine. To me it says that, in order to 
conduct their patrons from Bankside to the 
Playhouse on Brand’s land, which lay 
between the Bishop’s Park on the south and 
Maid Lane on the north, the owners of the 
Globe had erected a bridge over the ditches 
and quagmire of Maid Lane. This bridge 
Jed from an alley joining the riverside with 
Maid Lane, and opened out upon the short 
north-and-south arm of Globe Alley, at the 
end of which lay the Playhouse. 

The presentment of the Sewers’ Com- 
mission is, of course, confirmatory of the 
southern attribution of the Globe site. 
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4. Contemporary Maps and Views. 


In the third part of his reply Mr. Hus- | 
BARD returns again to the maps and views 
of the Stuart times, and discusses them 
generally and_ specifically. In doing so, 
however, we seem to be getting a long way 
from @ reply to Mrs. Sropss’s note. In- 
deed, Mr. HuBBARD’S remarks are rather by 
way of criticism of my paper in the Surrey 
Archeological Collections than of the matter 
dealt with by that lady. 

To do justice to such a topic as maps and 
views far more space is necessary than is 
available in a mere reply. To be of value, 
the topic must be dealt with substantively, 
and then by reference to reproductions of 
the maps themselves. 

What the markings mean is one thing; 
whether they tell the truth is another. Mr. 
HUBBARD attempts to extract from them 
far more than works of the character under 
discussion contain. As I have already 
indicated, he accepts them at their face- 
value. Frankly, I do not. They are but 
“ bird’s-eye views,”’ and bear all the imper- 
fections inseparable from such a method 
of exposition. They require to be inter- 
preted. Lines upon which interpretation | 
may proceed I have set out in The South- 
Eastern Naturalist for 1910, pp. 88-51. 
The maps—I may call them maps for short— 
are replete with conventionalism. The pro- 
blem is to distinguish conventional from 
faithful representation. The pictures in 
little in these picturesque panoramas, which 
Mr. HvuBBarD accepts literally and upon 
which he bases his conclusions, are for the 
most part conventional. Unless they can | 
be substantiated by extraneous evidence, 
they should be regarded as approximations 
only, and judgment upon their fidelity should 
be left in abeyance. Mr. Hvusparp pro- 
ceeds, moreover, as though the maps of 
Bankside were consistent in their detail; 
indeed, the contrary is the case, except 
where one map is “lifted” from a pre- 
decessor. As between maps of independent 
origin, their representations are so divergent 
as to render difficult the production of even 
a “* combination ” map which can be regarded | 
as truthful. I have given the closest atten- 
tion to them for many years, and have | 
brought to bear upon them all the canons | 
of interpretation of which I am possessed. | 
To me the maps are “ suspect,” and before 
acceptance require verification in their 
particulars. | 





As regards the plea that the maps which | 
bear the words “The Globe” support the | 





| at the south of Maid Lane. 
‘anything at all, it is that the site accorded 


| contention for a hypothetical Globe Alley, 


and for a northerly position of the “ Park” 
and Playhouse—I think the maps do nothing 
of the sort. The Visscher map I havo 
already discussed when treating of the first 
part of Mr. Hvusparp’s reply. In the 
Hollar panorama of 1647 there is nothing but 
conventional expression in the area west of 
Winchester House. There appear in this 
conventional sketches of a playhouse and of 
a bear-garden, neither being of the shape 
it probably presented. For topographical 
exactitude Hollar is valueless. As regards 
the Merian of 1638, this alone shows the 
Globe, the Rose Playhouse, and the bear- 
garden in existence contemporaneously as 
we know them to have been. In Merian 
the Globe is shown south of the Rose and 
south of the bear-garden. In contemporary 
and later copies of Merian a lane — Maid 
Lane—is interposed between the Rose and 
the bear-garden on the north, and the Globe 
on thesouth. Maid Lane was evidently inter- 
posed by those who knew the district at the 
time, and perceived the deficiency in the map. 

As regards Boisseau’s view, Mr. HUBBARD 
actually cites this degraded derivative of a 
well-known type to assist him, although, as 
he says, Wren’s cathedral is substituted for 
old St. Paul’s. St. Paul's was burnt in the 
Great Fire of 1666, and Wren’s cathedral 
erected at a much later date. Yet this man 
is cited as evidence of topographical detail 
prior to 1644, when the Globe was demolished. 
Mr. Hupsarp does not quote another 
degraded derivative of a derivative issued 
by Porter, c. 1660, which has equal evidential 
value, and which shows a diminutive picture 
of a theatre, the Globe, on the south of Maid 
Lane (Surrey Arch. Coll., xxili. 192). 

I have, however, said enough concerning 
these maps. We know that for their inter- 
pretation extraneous evidence is indispen- 
sable; but it is this extraneous evidence 
which is in dispute. It is certain, however, 
that they lend no countenance to a hypo- 
thetical Globe Alley, to a park other than 
the Bishop’s Park, or to a Globe other than 
If they prove 


by tradition to the south of Maid Lane is 
correct. 


5. The Alleged Site at Nos.6 and 7, Bankside. 


Here Mr. HuBBARD makes a plunge which 
I can only regard as desperate :— — 

“To-day, the site of the Globe is covered by 
warehouses, known as 6 and 7, Bankside. When 
these warehouses were built, the foundations of 
the theatre were disclosed.” 














a 
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: 
How were these foundations known to be | 


those of the theatre ? The only clue given 
is this :— 

“Many Elizabethan objects of small interest 
were collected from within the walls of the 
theatre.” 

T am afraid that no one, unless he had 
already and finally made up his mind, could 
regard this “ find” as having any evidential 
value in regard to the matter in question. 


In concluding this lengthy comment upon 
Mr. HuBBARD’S reply, I desire to repeat that 
I am not setting out the full case for the 
attribution of the site to the south of Maid 
Lane; I am not construing the passage on 
the Coram Rege Roll; I have been merely 
commenting upon Mr. HussBarp’s reply to 
Mrs. STOPES, and in doing so I have based 
my remarks chiefly on Mr. HUBBARD’s own 
premises. Incidentally the strength of the 
case for the tradition, unchallenged until 
1909, has become apparent—that the Globe 
Playhouse of Shakespeare was built upon 
land to the south of Maid Lane. This site 
is within the boundary of land now the pro- 
perty of Barclay, Perkins & Co., Ltd., near 
the spot where a pictorial bronze proclaims 
to passers-by the site “‘ of the most celebrated 
theatre the world has ever seen.” 

Witi1am Martin. 

The Temple, F.C. 





Marta SOPHIA, QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 
(11 S. xii. 120).—Dr. Kamill von Behrs’s 
‘Genealogie der in Europa Regierenden 
Fiirstenhéuser ’ (Leipzig, 1870) gives the 
second wite of Dom Pedro II. (Peter II.) of 
Portugal as Marie Sophia, daughter of 
Philip Wilhelm von Pfalz. She was born 
6 Aug., 1666, and was married, by proxy, 
2 July, personally 11 Aug., 1687. She 
died 4 Aug., 1699. 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


In 1687, at the request of his minister, 
the Duke of Cadaval, Dom Pedro consented 
to marry again, in order to have an heir to 
the throne. He selected Maria Sophia of 
Neuburg, daughter of the Elector Palatine. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


JAMES HOOK AND HIs WivEs (11 S. xii. 
119).—_ James Hook died at Boulogne in 
1827. His first wife, Miss Madden, died 
19 Oct., 1795. She was the author of 
‘The Double Disguise.’ His grandson was 
the eminent divine Walter Farquhar Hook. 

FRep. E. Bott. 





WittiaM Constant: DutcH Swiss 
GUARDS (11 S. xii. 118).—Guillaume Anne, 
Baron de Constant -Rebeeque de Villars, 
son of Davis Louis and Louise de Seigneux, 
born at the Hague, 24 April, 1750, a Swiss 
citizen. He took service in a Swiss regi- 
ment in Holland, and later became a 
lieutenant-general in the Dutch army. He 
died at the Hague, 11 Aug., 1838. 

For turther particulars about him and 
his family see ‘ Dictionnaire biographique 
des Genevois et des Vaudois,’ Lausanne, 
1877, vol. i. pp. 191-2. 

EMILE RITTER. 

22, River Street, E.C. 

One of the most likely sources of 
information about the ‘ Dutch Swiss 
Guards’? would appear to be May’s ‘ His- 
toire Militaire de la Suisse et celles 
des Suisses dans les différents services de 
Europe’ (Lausanne, 1785); but I have 
not seen the book. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ORIGIN OF QUOTATION WANTED (ll S. 
xii. 28, 76).—To take an example of a Latin 
motto that is confessedly not an exact 
quotation, but an adaptation, in ‘Part of 
KXing James’s Entertainment, in passing to 
his Coronation’ (Ben Jonson, ‘ Works,’ 1838, 
p- 528), the ‘ word” of Agrypnia or Vigil- 
ance, ““Speculamur in omneis,” is said ,to 
allude to that of Ovid :— 

Ipse procul montis sublime cacumen 
Occupat, unde sedens partes speculatur in omneis. 

* Met.’ i. 666-7. 

And in the same piece, p. 531, the “ word ” 
of Doulosis or Servitude, ““ Nec unquam 
gratior,” is said to allude to Claudian, ‘ De 
Consul. Stilichonis,’ iii. 114 :— 

Numquam libertas gratior extat 

Quam sub rege pio. 

Such instances are a _ useful warning 
against the belief that every Latin motto 
must be found verbatim et litteratim in the 
text of some Latin author. 

EpWArD BENSLY. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (ll S. 
xii. 10)—The philosopher is Berkeley. In 
his paper in The Guardian, No. 70, beginning 
““As I was the other day taking a solitary 
walk in St. Paul’s,” he compares a fly upon 
one of the pillars, to which “ nothing could 
appear but small inequalities in the surface 
of the hewnstone,” to a Free-thinker. John 
Nichols in his note on the passage points out 
that this is probably the origin of Thomson’s 
critic-fly, ‘Summer,’ 321 sqq. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 
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JOHN WHITFIELD, GENT. (i1 S. xii. 120). | 
—Hasted, ‘History of Kent,’ vol. xi. | 
p- 111 :— 


‘John Whitfield, gent., who died in 1691, was | 
son of Henry and Anne, and grandson of John | 
and Catharine Whitfield ; he appears by his will | 
to have been of the law, and of the Society of the | 
Middle Temple; but he seems to have ‘had no 
great opinion of his profession, which he debarred | 
both his sons from following. -He married | 
Rebecea, daughter and coheir of Robert Jaques, | 
Esq., of Elmsted, by whom he had a numerous | 
issue, of whom two sons lived to maturity, and | 
three daughte Ts. 


Judith Whitfield married William Love- 
lace of Gray’s Inn, and had with others a | 
son Francis Lovelace, born 1656. | 

Hasted’s rendering of the will 
‘“estritch "—can this mean a cup 
from an ostrich egg ? 

RicH. JOHN FYNMORE. 


| 
has | 
made 


Sandgate. 

BoMBay GENTLEMEN OF 1792: Wut- 
LIAMSES OF EARLY Boston, Mass. (11 S. xii. | 
94).—I think I may venture to claim an| | 
English origin for Marjery Williams’s sampler | 
verse. It was quite at home in the shire of | 
the original Boston in =y young days, and | 
ran very much as Mr. J. G. Cuppies gives | 
it. Mary Smith of Blaukby would say or 
write :— 

Mary Smith is my name, 
and England is my nation; 
Blankby is my dwelling- place, 
and Christ is my salvation. 
When I am dead and in my grave 
and all my bones are rotten, 
When this you see remember me, 
lest I should be forgotten. 
I am a little doubtful about the wording of 
the last line, but am sure of its purport. 
St. SwWITHIN. 


Burying Face Downwarps (ll S. xii. 
118).—Hone’s * Year- Book, pp. 408-12, | 
does honour to Michael Parker, who was for 
many years gravedigger at Malton in York- 
ant He died in 1823. 

* As he became old he sometimes, under provoca- 


tion, gave utterance to rough expressions foreign | 


to his kindly disposition. More than once he 

was heard to say to his wanton persecutors that | 
“he should have them some day, and he would | 

certainly bury them with their faces downward.’ 


St. SwITHIN. 


Royat CuHapuatns (11 8. xii. 119).—A 
list of chaplains in ordinary and others, in 
some year of George II.’s reign, may be 
found in ‘The Present State of Great 
which I esteem a very | 

St. SwITHIN. | 


Britain and Treland,’ 
useful book. 





WANSTEAD Park (11 S. xi. 121).~ 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ and his annotators tell us 
| something of the house at Wanstead, Essex, 
and its owners. One of these was Sir Henry 
|Mildmay, third son of Sir Humphrey Mild- 
may, and Master of the Jewel Office under 
' Charles I. Sir Henry sat as one of the 
| King’s judges, although he did not sign the 
| death warrant. The estate was confiscated 
at the Restoration, and given to Sir Robert 
Brooke. In 1667 it was alienated to Sir 
Josiah Childe, ancestor of Earl Tylney. It 
is now Lord Mornington’s in right of his 
| first wife (Lord Bray prooke’ s note, abridged, 
under 27 Jan., 1661 /2). 

On Sunday, 14 May, 1665, Pepys took a 
coach after dinner, 

‘and to Wanstead, the house where Sir H. Mild- 
may died [? Sir Humphrey: Sir Henry died at 
Antwerp]; and now Sir Robert Brookes lives, 
having bought it of the Duke of Yorke, it being 
forfeited to him. A fine se at, but an old-fashioned 
house ; and being not full of people looks deso- 


| lately. 


On 19 April, 1667, Pepys has a talk with 
Mrs. Turner, 

‘among the rest about Sir W. Pen’s being to 
buy Wansted House of Sir Robert Brookes, but 
| has put him off again....and I dare be hanged 
| if ever he could mean to buy that great house, 
| that knows not how, to furnish one that is not 
the tenth part so big 

On the sbinennen, of 1 May, 1667, Sir 
William Penn gives our diarist 
‘an account of his design of buying Sir Robert 
Brooke’s fine house at Wansted; which I so 
wondered at, and did give him reasons against it, 
which he allowed of: and told me that he did 
| intend to pull down the house and build a less, 
and that he should get 1,500/, by the old house, 
and | know not what fooleries. But I will ne ver 
believe he ever intended to buy it, for my part.” 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s note is :— 

**Pepys’s conjecture proved right. |The house 
was not sold till Sir Robert Brooke’s death, when 
his heir alienated it to Sir Josiah Child. Sir 

Zichard Child rebuilt it in 1715, and the Earl of 
Mornington took it down in 1823.” 

The statement that the house was not 
‘sold till Sir R. Brooke’s death seems at 
‘variance with Lord Braybrooke’s statement 
that it became Sir Josiah Childe’s in 1667, 
and with the note on p. xxvii of Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s ‘ Particulars of the Lite of Samuel 
Pepys,’ where we read :— 

‘* Sir Robert Brooke, Lord of the Manor of 
Wanstead from 1662 to 1667, M.P. for Aldborough 
1660, 1661-69. He retired to France in bad 
circumstances, and from a letter among the Pepys 
Mss. it appears that he was drowned in the river 
at Lyons.’ 

The house and park are memorable for two 
historical associations of widely differing 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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character. The last maypole in the Strand! James, Duke of York, who, in 1673, sold 


was re-erected in Wanstead Park. Mr. 
Wheatley in his note on Pepys, iii. 143, 
and “‘a compilation respecting ‘ London 
and Middlesex,’”’ referred to in Hone’s 
‘Every-Day Book’ under 1 May, speak as 
though this was the same pole as that set 
up soon after the Restoration. But, accord- 
ing to IKnight’s ‘ Hist. of London,’: vol. ii. 
p- 117, quoted in Elwin and Courthope’s 
Pope on ‘ Dunciad,’ book ii. 1. 28, 

“in 1713 it became necessary to have a new 
one, Which was accordingly set up on the 4th of 
July....This was removed about the time of the 
erection of the new church, and presented by the 
parish to Sir Isaac Newton, who sent it to the 
Rector of Wanstead. That gentleman caused it 
to be raised in Wanstead Park to support the 
then largest telescope in Europe.”’ 

The church of St. Mary-le-Strand was begun 
in 1714 and completed in 1717. 

It is a coincidence that in Hone’s ‘ Year- 
Book,’ 1 May, is an account of a rural 
masque or May-game performed at Wanstead 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, among the 
additions to Sidney’s * Arcadia.’ 

The other association is of a darker kind. 
It was at Wanstead in 1605 that Laud, 
when chaplain to Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, then Earl 0° Devonshire, married 
his patron to the divorced wife of Lord Rich, 
Sidney’s ** Stella,” who had been Mountjoy’s 
mistress for many vears. Laud’s ‘ Diary’ 
shows how bitterly he regretted having been 
induced to do his patron this service. Laud 
was again at Wanstead in 1621 after he had 
been nominated to the Bishopric of St. David’s. 
See Hevlin, *‘Cyprianus Anglicus’ (1671), 
p- 80: “On Sunday the nineteenth of that 
Month [June] he preached before the King 
at Wansteed, that being the first of those 
Sermons, which are now in Print.’ Mr. 
A. C. Benson, in his *‘ William Laud,’ p. 35, 
quotes the words by which the preacher,“ in 
the very chapel where he had celebrated this 
fatal marriage,’ did penance before the 
congregation for his fault: ‘* So too many 
of our Priests are guilty of other as great 
sins as Sacrilege.”’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


This probably means Wanstead Manor, 
Romford, Essex. Sir Henry Mildmay, Keeper 
of the Jewel Office to King Charles I., 
bought this manor in 1619 trom George, 
Duke of Buckingham. It was then valued 
at 1,000/. a year, and Sir Henry settled it 
onhis wife, as it was bought with her money. 


Sir Henry afterwards sat on the trial of | 


Charles I., and at the Restoration was 
himself tried, when the Wanstead manor 





it to Sir Josiah Child. Pepys says of the 
Mildmay house there : “‘ A fine seat, but an 
old-tashioned house, and being not tull of 
people looks flatly.’ This house was 
pulled down in 1715, and a very grand one 
built near the site, and this again was 
dismantled in 1824. According to Lysons, 
old Wanstead House is introduced in the 
background of a picture of Queen Elizabeth 
at Wanstead. A very small print of this 
house was published by Stent in 1649; and 
there is a large print of the 1715 house by 
Barron, published in 1775, when the house 
was the seat of the Earl of Tilney. 
H. A. Str. J. M. 


Full particulars of Wanstead and its 
former owners are given in vol. i. of 
Walford’s ‘ Greater London.’ 

WILLOUGHBY MAycocK. 


WatTERLOO (1158. xii. 1, 21, 71, 107).—I offer 
two excerpts from the Private Journal of Siz 
John Malcolm, transcribed from the original 
MS. now in the possession of a friend. Re- 
ferring to a conversation he had with the 
Duke of Wellington after a banquet, “ Paris, 
24 July, 1815,” he writes :— 

*** People ask me for an account of the action,’ 
he said. ‘I tell them it was hard pounding on 
both sides, and we pounded the hardest.’ 

‘* Allan and myself expressed our gratification 
at seeing the state of the hospitals at Brussels, and 
told him how delighted we were to find that, 
through the discipline he had established and the 
good conduct of the troops, the English character 
stood so high that the name was a passport to the 
houses of those they had conquered. He said he 
had done everything he could to effect this object. 
The Prussians, he observed, behaved horribly and 
had not lost character, but their object, for more was. 
destroyed than taken, and in such scenes where in- 
discriminate pillage and harshness [ prevailed } those 
who deserved to suffer often escaped, and the benefit, 
when there was any, generally fell to those who 
deserved it least. ‘My doctrine has always been 
the same,’ he said. ‘ Let us go to work systemati- 
cally. Play light with individuals, but grind the 
State.’ ” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


MemoriaAL TO Capr. Cook (11 S. iii 
165).—At this reference allusion was made 
to a memorial erected to Capt. Cook by 
Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser at the Vache, 
Chalfont St. Giles. I have been unable up 
to the present to obtain further particulars 
of this interesting building. A friend has, 


| however, now forwarded me a photograph, 


from which I find that it is erected on a 
pretentious mound or knoll, and consists 
of a solid-looking low circular arch. The 


was forfeited to the Crownand granted to | battlemented structure rises to nearly double 
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the height of the arch. Beneath the archway, 
or slightly in the foreground, stands a 
pedestal which evidently contains an inscrip- 
tion. Would it be possible for some local 
reader, to investigate more closely. with the 
object of copying the words recorded on this 
unique memorial ? JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


ScotcH Court OF SEssion (11 8. xii. 101). 
—According to Wood’s ‘ —* Peerage 
of Scotland,’ 1813, vol. ii. p. 637: 


‘The title of Earl of Wigton was assumed by 
Charles Ross Fleming, M.D., of Dublin, eldest 
son of the Rev. James Fleming of Kilkenny, who 
voted at several elections without challeng se. 
He was in 1761 ordered to attend the House of 
Lords, to show by what authority he took that 
title. (Robertson’s Proceedings, 296, 304, 311, 
399, 412.) Ife presented to the king the humble 
petition of C. R. F., claiming the title «& dignity 
of Karl of W., showing that, in 1606, John, ‘Lord 
Fleming, obtained by patent from King James VI. 
the title & dignity of Earl of W., descendible to 
the heirs male of his body; that the said dignity 
descended gee in the male line to Charles, 
Earl of W., lately deceased, without issue; that 
the petitioner being the nearest heir male now 
existing, descended of the body of John, the 
first Earl, he most humbly apprehends that he is 
entitled to that dignity, ‘therefore most humbly 


prays that the said title « dignity of Earl of 
Wiston, & Lord Fleming, may be declared to 
belong to him & the heirs male of his body. 


This petition was referred to the House of Lords, 
29 Jan., 1762; & it was on the following 
25 March ordered by the House that C. R. F., 
taking upon himself the title of Earl of Wigton, 
ought to be considered as having no right to the 
said title, until he should have made out his 
claim, « ‘that in the meantime he should not 
be admitted to vote at elections. He died in 
London, 18 Oct., 1769. His son, Hamilton 
Fleming, an officer in the 13th Regiment of Foot, 
presented to the King a petition praying that it 
might be declared & adjudged that the peti- 
tioner was entitled to the title, honour, & dignity 
of Earl of Wigton, Lord Fleming & Cumber- 
nauld, which petition was referred, 18 April, 1776, 
to the Tlouse of Lords, who resu lved, 6 Feb., 1782, 
that the petitioner had no right to the ‘title ‘Sy 
honours, and dignities claimed by his petition.” 


A. R. BAyLey. 


JEvons’s ‘“‘ LogicaAn MacHINE”’ (11 S. 
xii. 121).—This ‘‘ reasoning machine, or 
logical abacus, adapted to show the working 
of Boole’s logic in a_ half - mechanical 
manner,’ was in March and April, 1866, 
exhibited by Jevons to the Liverpool and 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Societies. It is described in his paper * On 
the Mechanical Contrivance of 
Inference,’ read before the Royal Society 
in January, 1870, and printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, clx. 497 sqq. 

. R. BAyLey. 


iworks of their predecessors. 





Logical | 


A SONNET BY WoRDSWORTH (11 S. xii. 

100, 146).— 

To Miss SELLON. 
The vestal priestess of a sisterhood 
Who knows no self, and whom the seltish scorn, &e. 
See William Knight's edition of ‘ Words- 
worth’s Works,’ vol. viii. p. 325, Macmillan, 
1896. The following editorial note is pre- 
fixed :— 

‘This sonnet exists in Wordsiworth’s hand- 
writing ; but it is doubtful whether it was written 
by him or not. Possibly Mr. Quillinan wrote it. 
The place and the date of composition—given in 
MS.—are ‘ Ambleside, 22nd February, 1849.’ Miss 
Sellon was a relation of the late Count Cavour.” 


Wan. H. PEEt. 
uae IS. , WORSE THAN A CRIME, IT IS A 
BLUNDER” (11 S. xii. 66, 123).—Mr. R. 


PIERPOINT in his remarks at the two refer- 
ences given above has summed up most of 
what we can discover as to the author of 
this well-known phrase. I hope my cbiter 
dictum, ante, p. 7, has not given him too 
much trouble, but he knows probably 
better than I do that most authors of dic- 
tionaries of quotations do but copy the 
During the 
twenty-three years I have been working at 
French sayings for my ‘ French Idioms and 
Proverbs,’ I have found the most original 
and reliable works to be E. Fournier's 
‘L’Esprit des autres’ (6th ed., Paris, 1881) 
and ‘L’Esprit dans Vhistoire’ (5th ed., 
Paris, 1883), M. Roger Alexandre’s ‘ Musée 
de la Conversation’ (4th ed., Paris, 1902), 
and the late Mr. W. F. H. King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ (3rd ed., 
London, 1904). These books go fully into 
the question of authorship, and their refer- 
ences have been verified. Mr. King’s book 
has a supplement of “ adespota,” or quo- 
tations, of which the authorship has not 
been discovered, that form a fascinating 
mine for the leisured. Among them is this 
very phrase: ‘‘ Whether ever said, and on 
what occasion, remains unknown.” M. 
Alexandre quotes the dictum of Sainte- 
Beuve that Mr. Prerpoint translates, and 
another from M. de Vaulabelle’s ‘ Histoire des 
deux Restaurations ’ (vol. i. p. 92, 1858) :— 

‘Le role de Fouche, dans ce san; wl ant diame, 
pour avoir été moins influent peut- étre que celui 
de M. de Talleyrand, ne fut cependant pas moins 
actif: ni 1 un ni l'autre, car tous deux S’en sont 
vantés, n’a done pt dire & Bonaparte : * La mort 


!du due d’Enghien est plus qu'un crime, ¢ est 
une faute.’ On ne se défie pas assez de ces 
sentences, toujours faites apres coup, et que 


‘jettent a la crédulité de 
| politiques.’ 


la foule les charlatans 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


9, Nevern Square, S.W. 
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THEOLOGICAL DIsPUTATIONS BY MEANS 
oF Siens (11 S. xii. 96).—The interesting 
note from tar Japan, at ante, p. 96, prompts 
me to cite a parallel or variant. It is a 
passage in the life of a Spanish Ambassador 
who, with letters of recommendation from 
James I., went to Aberdeen University. 
The Ambassador believed much in himself, 
in gesture language, and in the rumour of 
some teacher who used it at Aberdeen. 
Not to disappoint the King or the Ambas- 
sador, the Aberdonian professors selected 
one Geordy, a local butcher with one eye, 
and they plied him with ample hints to 
play the dumb man. Geordy, in a gown, 
duly met the expectant Ambassador in a 
private chamber. 
sador, who went in with the wish and the 
will to believe, came out a greater believer 
than ever. 
fessors, lifted one finger to signify that 
there was one God. The intelligent mute 
had replied by raising two fingers, and this 
could only mean that God ruled over two 
worlds, the material and spiritual. The 
Ambassador had then lifted three fingers, 
thereby, of course, asserting the Trinity ; 
and again came the appropriate response, 
to wit, the closed fist of the mute. The 
Ambassador was certain that thus he had 
plainly denoted that the Trinity was also 
Unity. Exit the satisfied Ambassador. 
Enter an angry Geordy to tell how he had 
been insulted. That Spaniard had raised 
one finger to say that Geordy had but one 
eye. But Geordy had replied with two 


fingers, to mean that his one eve was as| 


good as any two. Then the Spaniard had 
raised three fingers, which could only mean 
that they had but three eves between them. 
So, as he admitted, Geordy clenched his 
fist to strike the rude foreigner, who, 
however, took himself off just in time. 

This tale, for which I accept no responsi- 
bility, is to be found in ‘ Introduction to 
the Study of Sign Language,’ by Garrick 
Mallery, Washington (1880), p. 43 (Smith- 
sonian Institute, Bureau of Ethnology), 
and in other books there reterred to. 

I would ask leave to add that, if we 
condescend to be serious, we may find 
that gesture -language, like the 
studies of Browning’s professor, is a topic 
which “ branches wide.’ Its psychological 
and symbolical aspects, its relations to 
dance, drama, pictograph, speech, elo- 


quence, magic, and ritual, its use amongst | 


savages, children, and mutes, its history 
from paleolithic man to the modern orator, 
its capacities even for long narrative, its 


At length the Ambas- | 


He had, as he told the pro- | 


Greek | 


! 
limitations, and other relevant matters 
would fill pages of ‘N. & Q.” Amongst 
,many references, as to the ancients, see 
' Quintillian, ‘ Institutiones Oratorixe, XI. 
| ili. 65; Lucretius, v. 1028-32. Amongst 
ithe moderns, in addition to the useful 
| Mallery, see Sir E. B. Tylor, * Early History 
| of Mankind,’ chaps. iii. and iv.; E. J. Payne, 
‘ History of the New World called America,’ 
ii. (1899), pp. 193 ff.; Sir A. Evans in 
|* Anthropology and the Classies’ (1908), 
ipp. 19-24. There are plentiful allusions 
to gesture in Y. Hirn, ‘ Origins of Art’ 
| (1900); E. IX. Chambers, * Medizval Stage ’ 
| (1903); and in ethnological works, e.g., 
'Ratzel, ‘ History ot Mankind’ (1896), i. 
p- 36; and in books of travel, e.g., amongst 
| the more recent, D. Crawford, ‘ Thinking 
| Black’ (1912), p. 86. See also Hastings, 
|‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ 
ivi. (1913), s.v. ‘ Hand,’ pp. 496-8, and 
|‘ Head,’ p. 540, where many authorities are 
cited. But, since I do not wish to imagine 
| a gesture of impatience by editor or reader, 
the very incomplete bibliography of this 
| reply shall here have an end. 
GEORGE WHALE. 

| Savile Club, Piccadilly. 

| THE PENDRELL PENSIONS (11 S. xii. 99). 
| —The descent of some of the beneficiaries 
is shown in The Pedigree Register, i. 77, 
notably the families of Yates, Dyson, 
| Fenwick, Winniett, Greenwood, Walker, 
Hall, Andrews, and Adlam, in a contribution 
| by Mr. N. J. Hone. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


ALEXANDRETTA (11 8S. xii. 93).—The 
consular-agents Charles Usgata, C. D. 
| Hayes, and possibly others, are mentioned 
iin the Aleppo Register of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages (eighteenth century), now 
appearing in The Pedigree Register. 
GEORGE SHERWCOD. 





297, Strand, W.C. 


THE VIRTUES OF ONTIONS (11 S. xii. 101, 
149).—Other virtues claimed for the onion 
are that it expels catarrh from the system ; 
stimulates the digestive organs; softens 
the skin and clears the complexion ; 
induces sound, refreshing sleep ; promotes 
|a healthy appetite; preserves the teeth. 
For these beneficent powers Allium cepa is 
said to be indebted to the sulphur it 
eontains, Another ingredient, phosphorus, 
makes it unsurpassed as a bone-maker and 
a renewer of the grey matter of the brain. 
| Its tiny globules of volatile oil are said to 
| be so fine that they escape emulsification, 
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| 
and are conveyed by the blood to every | 


part of the body, slaying on their way 
every evil germ they encounter. 

Mr. Recinatp Jacoss will find much 
to interest him in a long article on ‘ Kitchen 
Lilies’ in Chambers’s Journal for 1900, 
p. 455, from which I have culled much of 
the above. Science Gossip for 1874, p. 123, 
should also be consulted. 

Doctors have differed widely through 
the ages as to the properties of the onion. 
Asclepiades of Bithynia and his followers 
sang its praises, while Pliny states that, 
in his day, physicians considered the 
vegetable most injurious to the heart and 
other organs. 

I remember to have read somewhere 
that onion-sellers shared with tobacconists 
in being unharmed by the Great Plague of 
1665. CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


ATLANTIS AND LEMURIA (118. xii. 86, 145). 
—The literature of Atlantis is extensive. 
That relating to Lemuria is scanty, but 
there are occasional references to Lemuria 
in some of the books relating to Atlantis. 

The first naturalist who attempted a 
solution of the Atlantis problem was Franz 
Unger (born 1800, died 1870), Professor ot 


Botany at Gratz. Unger’s treatise is 
called * Versunkene Insel.’ Heer, the Swiss 
naturalist, elaborated Unger’s theories, 
which were afterwards dealt with by 
A. R. Wallace in ‘Island Life.’ In 
November, 1902, Mr. R. F. Scharff wrote 
a valuable paper for the Roval Ivish 


Academy, which is printed in their Pro- 


ceedings for 1902-4 (vol. xxiv.). It is 
called “Some Remarks on tne Atlantis 
Problem.’ A good list of scientific authori- 


ties is appended to the article. In addition 
to whatever is referred to in this paper 
there have been several articles in Nature, 
especially in vols. xv. and xxvii. At the 
first reference will be found a paper upon 
Atlantis with reference to the ‘‘ Challenger ”’ 


| Plato’s Atlantis’ 


[Ac a 





| 


of Wardour published ‘The Secret of 
in 1885. This was the 
subject of a critical article in The Dublin 
Review for July, 1886. In the October 
issue of the same year Lord Arundell 
replied to the criticisms in a signed article. 
In the Royal Historical Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xiii., Mr. H. Clarke published 
* An Examination of the Legena ot Atlan- 
tis.’ This was afterwards issued separately. 
R. Knoetel’s ‘ Atlantis und das 
Volk der Atlanten’ was issued in Leipzig 
in 1893, and Mr. W. 8. Elliot, a theosophi- 
cal writer, published in 1896 * The Story 
of Atlantis.’ Rosny’s ‘ Atlantide  His- 
torique’ appeared in 1902, and Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne made the subject ot Atlantis the basis 
ot his story ‘ The Lost Continent,’ 1900. 

I should have said that Donnelly prints 
Plato’s remarks upon the subject in full. 
This should be compared with Jowett’s 
Introduction to the ‘Timeus’ of Plato 
and Thomas Henri Martin's ‘ Etudes sur le 
Timée,’ 1841. A. LL. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 S. xu. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148).—In 
John Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies’ (4th ed., 
London, 1857) I find at pp. 46-7 :— 

“ The last battle fought in the North of Ireland, 
between the Protestants and the Papists, was in 
Glinsuly, near Letterkenny, in the county of 
Donegall. Veneras, the Bishop of Clogher, was 
general of the Irish army ; and that of the Parlia- 
ment army, Sir Charles Coot.” 

The Rey. James MacCaffrey, S.T.L., of 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, writing in 
‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ vol. iv. p. 60, 
says :— 

** Heber or Emer MacMahon ({ Bishop of Cle gher, 
1643-50) took a prominent part in the war of the 
Irish Confederates, and on the death of Owen 
Roe O'Neill was chosen general of the Con- 
federate forces. THe was defeated at Scariffhollis, 
near Letterkenny, taken prisoner by Coote, and 
beheaded at Enniskillen.” 

Probably the most famous priest-soldier 


soundings, and in vol. xxvii. there is an| of the nineteenth century was the Tyrolese 


article by Sir Archibald Geikie. 


Another | patriot Johann Simon Haspinger (b. 28 
scientist, St. George Mivart, contributed! Oct., 1776; d. 12 Jan., 1858). 


His name 


to vol. Ixv. of The Fortnightly Review aj in religion (he was a Capuchin friar) was 


paper upon * Atlantis.’ 

The study of the subject was greatly 
stimulated in 1882 by the issue by Harpers 
(New York) of Ignatius Donnelly’s ‘ At- 
lantis: the Antediluvian World.’ 


book presented the subject in a more 


This | 


| 


Joachim. There isa very interesting account 
lof him in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 


vol. vii. p. 147-8. 

I do not know whether the original query 
was meant to include priests who renounced 
their orders or were excommunicated. If 


popular form than hitherto, and raised| so, mention should be made of Giuseppe 
questions which brought forth numerous) Bassi, in religion Ugo, sometime a Barnabite 


books upon the subject. 


Lord Arundell! or a member of the Congregation of the 
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Regular Clerics of St. Paul. He has been 
immortalized for English readers in Mrs. 
Harriet Eleanor Hamilton T[ing’s poem 
‘The Disciples, the tenth edition of which 
ay ppeared i in 1888. He incurred excommuni- 
eation by taking up arms with Garibaldi | 
against the Pope, and was executed in 
August, 1849, at Bologna by the orders of 
General Gorzhowski. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CAMBRONNE’S ReEpty (11 S. xii. 68).— 
The word “merde” (Latin merda) is not 
necessarily slang, though as used by Cam- 
bronne it was slang. Napoléon Landais in 
his ‘ Grand Dictionnaire,’ 14° édition, 1862, 
after the original meaning has :— 

“ Dire merde ad quelywun, cest dire qu'on se 
moque de lui; et merde, par exclamation, signifie : 
allez vous promener, laissez-moi en paix. 

In Alfred Delvau’s ‘ Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Verte,’ nouvelle édition (circa 1883), 
is the following :— 

‘“MERDE! Exclamation énergique dont Cam- 
bronne ne s’est servi qu’une fois, le 18 juin 1815, 
et dont le peuple se sert tous les jours.”’ 

In ‘Histoire de France,’ par Théodose 
Burette, 2° édition, 1842, ii. 630, the use of 
the word at Waterloo is delicately sug- 
gia — 

‘Tei vient le mot de ¢ Cambronne, trivialement 
héroique, que lon a traduit par *‘ La garde meurt 
et ne se rend pas! 

In ‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré’ (circa 
1909), sv. ‘Cambronne — (Pierre-Jacques- 
Etienne, comte),’ we read :— 

“(est alors quenveloppé de toutes parts et 
sommeé de ‘se rendre, il aurait Jancé sa réponse 
famcuse : ‘La garde meurt et ne se rend pas,’ 
condensée par la tradition en un mot énergique 
dans sa forme peu parle ment: aire, mais rendu 
hé sroique par les circonstances. 

It appears to be possible that the intention 
of the ‘“‘mot de Cambronne”’ is compara- 
tively modern, as in that sense it is not 
given in the ‘ Dictionnaire Comique, Saty- 
rique, &e., par Philibert Joseph Le Roux, 
either in the edition of 1718 or that of 
1786. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY TRAVEL IN 
Europe (11 S. xii. 42, 63, 81, 130).—‘ The 
Travels of Edward Brown, Esq., formerly 
Merchant in London,’ is the work of John 
Campbell, LL.D. (1708-75). It was first 
published in 1739. The work is fictitious, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the 
‘Travels of Edward Browne’ quoted by 
me. The latter traveller was the eldest son 
of Sir Thomas Browne, and was himself 





a notable physician in his day. His, 


|‘ Travels’ are, of course, perfectly genuine. 
See ‘D.N.B. under ‘Campbell, John,’ 
where * Brown” is misprinted “‘ Bevan” ; 
| ¢ Catalogue of the London Library’ ; Halkett 
jand Laing, ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous 
Literature,’ col. 2627. Matcormm LEtvs. 





| MaryBoNne LANE AND SWALLOW STREET 
|(11 S. xi. 210, 258, 325, 410, 497).—When it 
| was proposed in 1812 to form a new means 
| of communication between Pall Mall and 
| Oxford Street, Nash suggested a street begin- 
|ning at Charing Cross and ending at Port- 
jland Place. Pall Mall was to be “continued 
Ppaseas to meet the Haymarket; from 

Carlton House the new street was to go, at 
right angles with Pall Mall, to Piccadilly. 
A circus was to be formed at Piccadilly, 
and just north of the circus was to be placed 
a square with a public building in the centre. 
The street thenran from the western corner 
of the square in a slightly oblique direction 
to Oxford Street (where ‘another circus was 
to be formed), and was continued north in a 
straight line to meet Portland Place. In 
April, 1813, the Treasury approved Nash’s 
scheme, subject to the square north of 
Piccadilly Cireus being altered to a curve, 
and to a further curve being introduced, 
north of Oxford Cireus. A plan showing 
the existing streets and houses in 1812, with 
| the outlines of the new street (Regent Street) 
;marked on it, is given in Sir Laurence 
Gomme’s ‘ London,’ p. 302 (London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1914). This shows very 
clearly the streets leading from Piceadilly 
to Oxford Street prior to “the formation of 

tegent Street, viz. :— 

(1) Tichborne Street, starting from Piccadilly a 
few yards west of the junction of that thoroughfare 
serif Haymarket, and running north-west. This 
merges into 

(2) Marylebone Street, which continues north- 
west to the junction of Glasshouse Street and 
Brewer Street. 

(3) Warwick Street then runs due north as far 
as Silver Street; and a few yards east of the 


junction, 
(4) King Street begins. 





PoP. 


JAUREGUiS PORTRAIT OF CERVANTES 
(11 8. xii. 119).—The portrait of Cervantes 


v) by Juan de Jauregui has been reproduced 


previously to the reproduction in The 
Century Magazine in the Revue Hispanique, 
tome xxv., in 1911. See‘Un Portrait de 
Cervantes, peint par Juan de Jauregui, 
décrit par M. Sentenach’ (6 pp. with 
2 portraits), It is in the Taylorian 
| Library. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘Memoir of Cer- | EASTER OFFERINGS (11 8. xii. 49, 108),— 
vantes’ (Clarendon Press, 1913) contains | It was not till Easter, 1883, that offerings to 
a reproduction of this portrait (I forget | the Vicar of Yateley were gathered in the 
whether it is in half-tone) and a discussion ! church at the services on that day. Pre- 
as to its.authenticity. | viously the Parish Clerk’s custom was to 
icall on parishioners with a little book 
| soliciting gitts, but these he kept, and the 





LiEvuT.-GENERAL GEORGE BENSON (11 S. xii: 





119).—Lieut.- General Benson died 3 May, 
1814, aged 64. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Greyfriars, Leamington. 


‘“O KOZMO® SKHNH (11S. xii. 117).—The 
Greek motto for Sir John Shadwell’s first 
inscription for his father’s monument, 
YKHNH IIA ‘O BIOS KAI IITAITNION, 
is a quotation from an epigram of Palladas, 
‘ Anth. Palat.,’ x. 
y ‘ A ec , \ , ” , Sm 
#KI)jV1) Tas O Bios Kat Tavyviove 1) pabe TALCELl, 

TiV orovdiy petabeis, 7) pepe TAS ddvvas. 

In a review ot Bland’s ‘¢ Collections 
from the Greek Anthology’ in the MZusewm 
Criticum, vol. i. pp. 262 sqq., will be found 
an anonymous English version, and Latin 
versions by Grotius and Dr. Johnson. 
That by Dr. Johnson leaves the Greek 
least of the three :— 

Vita omnis scena est ludusque ; aut ludere disce 

Seria seponens, aut mala dura pati. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


72 :— 


The line in the proposed inscription 
for Thomas Shadwell’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey (oxy) was 6 Bios Kat 
ratyviov) is a quotation from Palladas (see 
the ‘ Palatine Anthology,’ x. 72). 

Some of the translations seem to miss the 
theatrical allusion. Thus Major Robert 
Guthrie Macgregor writes :— 

All life is a scene and a sport, 
Grave thought and dull care lay aside, 
Either learn in its sunshine to play, 
Or bravely its sorrows abide ; 
and the Hon. Lionel Arthur Tollemache’s 
version is :— 
Life is a pastime, light and short: 
So either live thy life in sport, 
Nor be disquieted in vain: 
Or boast thy zeal and bear thy pain! 
The Rev. Robert Bland turned the lines 
thus :— 

This life a theatre we well may call, 

Where every actor must perform with art, 

Or laugh it through, and make a farce of all, 

Or learn to bear with grace his tragic part. 
My own paraphrase published twenty years 
ago ran :— 

Life is a farce, and’ nothing more nor less ; 

So learn to laugh at it, and laugh again ; 

Or, if thou keep’st thy tragic earnestness, 

Expect to bear the necessary pain. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| then Perpetual Curate had them not. 





The 
little book still goes its accustomed round, 
the new custom notwithstanding. 
P. STILWELL, 
Churchwarden of Yateley, Hants 


HERALDIC QueERY (11 8S. xii. 118). 
2. Town of St. Hubert in Ardenne.— 


Ablaing van Giessenburg, ‘ Nederlandsche 
Gemeentewapens, 1862 (plate, *‘ Namen 
en Luxemburg,’ No. 10). 

4. Erard de la Marck, Bishop of Liége, 
1506.—Chestret de Haneffe, ‘ Hist. de la 
maison de la Marck,’ 1898, pp. 147-51. 
‘Recueil héraldique des bourguemestres 
de....Liége’ (by J. G. Loyens), 1720, 
p- 226. Ci. Vanden Steen de Jehay, 
‘ Essai historique,’ 1846, p. 164 (plate). 

5. Corneille de Berghes, Bishop of Liége, 
1538.— Recueil héraldique (op. cit.), p. 261. 

The monographs by Mouzon may possibly 
give the data required as regards the abbey 
of St. Hubert. A. V. DE P. 


THe FRASER HIGHLANDERS (11 S. viii. 
308, 354, swb *‘ Highlanders at Quebec ’).— 
I find a good deal of curious inside informa- 
tion about this corps in the letters of Lord 
George Beauclerk, Commander of the Forces 
in Scotland, to Lord Barrington in 1757. 
These letters are preserved at the Public 
Record Office (W. O. 1: 613). 

J. M. Buttocu. 


Rosin Hoop BrisBiioGRAPrHy (9 8S. viii- 
263; 10 S. v. 468; viii. 70; 11S. viii. 203, 
297, 313, 378; ix. 498).—‘ A Lytell Geste 
of Robyn Hood,’ printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, circa 1495. ‘The Jolly Pinder of 
Wakefield, with Robin Hood, Scarlet, and 
John.’ ‘ Yorkshire Legends and Traditions’ 
(Rev. Thomas Parkinson), Second Series, 
1889. ‘The Ballad-Hero, Robin Hood’ 
(Rev. Joseph Hunter). ‘ Robin Hood and 
the Men of the Greenwood ’ (Henry Gilbert). 
‘The Overthrowe of the Abbyes, a Tale of 
Robin Hoode,’ Ballad Society, vol. i. No. 1, 
1868. ‘ The Book of Days,’ vol. ii. 

After their dispersal in England Robin 
Hood and his followers came to Ireland. 
According to tradition, Little John shot an 
arrow from the bridge in Dublin now called 
Church Street Bridge to the present site of 
St. Michan’s Church, a distance of about 
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eleven score and seven yards. It appears 
from the records of the Southwell family 
that Little John was afterwards publicly 
executed for robbery on Arbour Hill (Walker’s 
‘Historical Memories of the Irish Bards,’ 
&e.). J. ARDAGH. 





Hotes on Books, 


Chats on Japanese Prints. By A. Davison Ficke. 

(Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 
TuIs is one of the most delightful and notable 
members of an attractive series. The subject is 
one which lends itself more satisfactorily than most 
to being dealt with in an illustrated book. A 
bit of earthenware or silver 6r old furniture— 
anything in fact which exists in the round and 
solid—is difficult to render in a photograph ; but 
however deeply inferior to the original of a print 
a photograph may appear in the eyes of a con- 
noisseur, there is no doubt of its being able, if 
good in itself,to carry over to the blank mind a 
reasonably good initial impression of it. And, 
for this particular purpose, Japanese prints allow 
perhaps of as nearly complete success as any. 
The book before us is most lavishly illustrated, 
and, having regard to the limitations of price, we 
hardly see how it could have been better done. 
A beginner who shall have mastered and made 
thoroughly his own the beauty of line and the 
various subtlety and boldness of linear composi- 
tion displayed in these sixty and odd photographs 
will have no mean foundation for further study. 
It is perhaps awkward for English readers that 
the examples are all taken from American 
collections, and that so little reference is made 
throughout the book to what may be seen in 
England. x 

The text consists of two irtroductory chapters, 
followed by five chapters on the five periods in 
the development of the art of the Japanese colour- 
print,and one entitled ‘The Collector,’ giving 
useful—indeed excellent—hints and details con- 
cerning the purchase of prints and their treatment 
and preservation. The writer is an enthusiast, 
both in this particular subject and also as a 
follower of that recent school of doctrine and 
criticism in art which makes what Mr. Clive Bell 
has dubbed ‘“‘ significant form ”’ its touchstone and 
the key to allits mysteries. The “‘ liberation that 
only art can give,” the ‘ significance ’’ through 
which it is given,are helped greatly by unfamiliar- 
ity, by freedom from banal and adventitious 
associations. This Mr. Ficke gladly admits, and 
we think that, joyfully abiding under this spell 
of strangeness, he a little tends to exaggerate 
“ significance of form ’”’ on the one hand, and to 
underrate, on the other, what we may perhaps 
call the significance of orientation—or, if a 
somewhat more searching metaphor be preferred, 
of polarization. But, if we think Mr. Ficke’s 
philosophy of art not fully rounded out, we 
would not be understood to mean that the defect 
impairs this particular book. On the contrary, 
—and especially in view of its being addressed to 
beginners—its limitations and its pleasing and 
eager exaggeraticn are positive advantages. 

More doubtful is the advantage of having the 
discussions of the several Japanese designers and 





their works interspersed with bits of poetry; 
and more doubtful still the advantage of the 
frequent ‘‘ preciosity ”’ of the writing, and of the 
rather over-heavy purple patches of praise, which, 
far from defining the more clearly the character- 
istic merits of schools and artists, tend often to 
obliterate their distinctions. Mr. Ficke has 
made the historical facts—in the nature of things 
scanty and slender—still more inconspicuous, by 
contrast and by method of arrangement, but we 
observe that nevertheless he has got all the 
requisite ones in. He might, we think, have 
drawn out with advantage the esthetic connexion 
between these prints and Japanese calligraphy— 
particularly in the pages dealing with the Primi- 
tives, and in those concerned with pillar-prints. 
To users of a literal alphabet—worse still, of the 
type-writer—ther2 will probably always be, in 
these concise, yet elaborate, pictorial statements, 
a secret, a trick both of mind and hand, which 
they feel, but cannot quite capture. 


No view of the art of the world can henceforth 
be considered reasonably comprehensive which 
leaves out of count Kiyonaga, Sharaku, Shunsho, 
Hiroshige, or Utamaro. To a great majority of 
cultivated readers in England, beyond the circle 
of collectors and enthusiasts for Oriental art, these 
names, if known at all, remain vague and unsub- 
stantial. There is hardly at the present moment 
an easier medium through which to make a first 
acquaintance with them than the book befere us, 
and we can promise some unusual degree of 
curious and ever-heightening pleasure to any one 
who has the opportunity of poring over it. 


GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS FROM 1830 
TO 1880. 


THE student and bibliophile who makes the mid- 
nineteenth century his hobby will find a fair 
amount of interesting material in the catalogues 
we have before us. Dickens and Thackeray are 
the two writers who bulk most largely, but the 
other lights of the period are by no means ill- 
represented. We may, perhaps, most usefully 
take the items we are able to mention in the alpha- 
betical order of the authors’ names, and in this 
way we come first upon Harrison Ainsworth and 
the set of first editions of his novels illustrated by 
the work of the principal black-and-white artists 
of the period, which Messrs. Maggs are offering 
for 1251. Harrison Ainsworth seems rather in 
process of being rediscovered, and accordingly 
we notice that a good copy of the first edition of 
‘ Jack Sheppard’ may now be expected to fetch 
151. 15s. Matthew Arnold seldom fills many para- 
graphs in these lists, but we see that Messrs. 
Maggs have several attractive first editions, 
among them ‘ The Strayed Reveller,’ bound by 
Zaehnsdorf, 51. 15s., and the very rare ‘ Alaric at 
Rome,’ printed at Rugby in 1840—the year when 
it was recited as a ptize-poem (65l1.). Messrs. 
Dobell have a first edition of ‘ Empedocles on 
ay in the original cloth, which they offer for 
21. 108. 


A Blake item worth noting is described by 
Mr. James G. Commin of Exeter in ‘ The Tllustra- 
tions to the Book of Job,’ the series of twenty-one 
age proof impressions on India paper (1825, 

61. 16s.). 
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Messrs. Maggs’s first edition of ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
offered for 32/. 10s., constitutes a considerable 
treasure for admirers of the Brontés; but it is, 
perhaps, surpassed in interest by two copies of 
the original ‘ Poems’ by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, printed by Aylott & Jones in its first issue : one 
from the library ot ‘‘ Mark Rutherford’’ (52/. 10s.), 
the other Charlotte Bronté’s own copy, with her 
nam2 written therein by her own hand (120/.). 
A specimen of the microsccpic printing-hand used 
by Charlotte as a girl, in a MS. mentioned by 
Mrs. Gaskell, is also in the possession of Messrs. 
Maggs, and offered for 261. 

The Brownings also are best illustrated in 
Messrs. Maggs’s catalogues. This firm have 
acquired a number of valuable books from the 
library of the poets in Florence as well as first 
editions and autographs. We may mention the 
author’s copy of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates ’ (1051.), 
the copy of ‘Men and Women’ given by _ the 
author to his wife (65l.), Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Odys- 
sey’ (181. 18s.) and Xenophon’s _‘ Memorabilia ’ 
(127. 12s.), and first editions of ‘ Dramatic Idyls’ 
(26/.) and ‘ Dramatis Person” (251.). 

Of Carlyle we have not seen a great deal, but 
we noticed in Mr. Francis Edwards’s catalogue 
a first editionof ‘The French Revolution’ (21.), 
an1 in Messrs. Maggs’s Carlyle’s copy of the first 
Catalogue of the London Library, which, interest- 
ing though it is, seems dear enough at 101. 10s. 


An attractive Dickens item is the complete set 
of first issues of the original editions of the 
Christmas books described in Mr. Francis Ed- 
wards’s catalogue. These are in five volumes 
bound by Riviere and offered for 42/. Messrs. 
Rimell have a set of the novels, all but two being 
first editicns, in 14 vols., to be had for 241. Messrs. 
Maggs have two good presentation copies of 
first editions bearing Dickens’s autograph: a 
‘ Pickwick’ (2101.) and a ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ 
(1001.). Still better is another ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ 
in the first edition, belonging to the same firm, 
which has inserted in it four of the original sepia 
dra‘vings made as illustrations by Phiz (150/.). 


Messrs. Maggs are the booksellers who at the 
present moment have the most considerable 
collection of George Eliot’s works, their most 
interesting item being a first edition of ‘Scenes 
of Clerical Life,’ which has inserted in it an auto- 
graph letter signed “* Marian Lewes,” chiding rather 
bitterly John Chapman for carelessness in nearly 
betraying the authorship of the book. A pleasant 
Kingsley item is Messrs. Dobell’s first edition of 
‘The Water Babies’ in its criginal cover (1l. 1s.), 
and we noticed that Messrs. Baker of Birmingham 
offer for the same price a first edition of ‘ The 
Heroes.’ Of Meredith Messrs. Dobell have a first 
edition of ‘Modern Love,’ for which they are 
asking 31. 3s.; and Messrs. Maggs have another 
copy of this and also an ‘ Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel’ (91. 15s.). Of Coventry Patmore we 
have not seen much, but we may mention Messrs. 
Baker’s first edition of ‘ The Angel in the House ’ 
(‘The Betrothal’) (1l. 1s.), and Messrs. Dobell’s 
first edition of the ‘Poems’ (2l. 2s.). Rogers 
turns up in Messrs. Baker’s catalogue and also 
in Messrs. Rimell’s, the most interesting volume 
described being in the former—a copy of the first 
edition of ‘ Italy,’ presented as a prize to W. E. 
Aytoun by the Edinburgh Academical Club for a 
poem on Poland (41. 10s.). William George’s Sons 





of Bristol have a first edition otf Ruskin’s ‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’ of which some of our 
readers may be glad tc know, the price being only 

. 15s. 

Under Rossetti, Swinburne, and Tennyson we 
have marked several good things which want of 
space prevents our mentioning in detail. We 
must not, however, omit to draw the notice of 
students of Thackeray both to the fact that there 
are several first editions of his minor works 
described in current catalogues, and to Messrs, 
Maggs’s description of Fitzierald’s Scrap-Book 
of Thackeray Material now in their possession 
for which they are asking 1,500/. : 

We will conclude with an item from Messrs. 
Sctheran’s catalogue which should prove of 
interest to any collector who aims at works giving 
a general view of the manners of a period—a set, 
namely, of Bentley’s ‘‘Standard Novels and 
Romances,’ in 124 vols. (1831-54), to be had 
for 301. 

Our next article will be on Theology, with 
especial reference to works (not solely to 
editions of these) dating from the pre-Reforma- 
tion period. 





Notics to Correspondents, 


H. Avstix Lee.—Forwarded to Mr. Penry 
LEwIs. 


H. ! 8. Branpretu. — “ Victrix 
placuit,’’ &¢.—Lucan, i. 128. 


: A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ has acquired a 
single volume (V. Bicheno—Bottisham) of the first 
edition of the ‘D.N.B.’ from a parcel of second- 
hand books. Any one having a set from which 
vol. v. is alone missing is invited to communicate 
with the Editor, who will transmit his letter to the 
correspondent in question. 


_ MR. GEORGE W. WAINE, of St. Mary’s Schocls 

Newington Butts, S.E., writes :— ‘ Newington 
(Surrey), including Walworth, Blackman Street, 
Kent Street, Horsemongerland, &c. If any of 
your contributors have notes, transcripts, plans, 
or information in any way concerning the above 
parish, which they would be willing to lend for 
material for its history, the same would be grate- 
fully received.” 


Miss Waucu.—‘“ Boche ”’ has been a good deal 
and recently discussed in our columns (see 11 S. 
x. 367, 416, 454, 495, and xi. 78). The correct 
spelling is ‘‘ boche,” and no connexion with Ger- 
man seems to be made out. ‘‘ Boche,’’ or more 
fully ‘‘ téte de boche,” is a slang term =blockhead ; 
the word itself in the patois of Marseilles being 
used for a ball. This is one suggested origin. 
Others prefer to explain ‘‘ boche ” as a contrac- 
tion for “‘ Alboche.” This latter word is some 
generations old, and is explained as either derived 
from “* Allemand ” and ‘‘ caboche ”’ (téte), or as 
the product of the well-known popular trick of 
making slang by affixing a given syllable to words 
or parts of words. ‘‘ Allemand ”’ by this process 
would have become “‘ Alleboche.”’ The correspon- 
dents of our contemporary L’Intermédiaire do not 
seem to have arrived at anything “definitive ” on 
the subject. 


causa eis 











